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For “ The Friend.” 
ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 
(Continued from page 172.) 
The temples of the Polynesians were either 
national, local, or domestic. The first contain- 


ed their principal idols, and were the scenes of 


their great festivals; the Second belonged to 
the different districts; the third were for the 
worship of the family gods. Marae was the 
universal name for temple. They were all un- 
covered; the form of their interior or area, was 
frequently that of a square or a parallelogram, 
the sides of which extended forty or fifty feet. 
Two sides of this space were enclosed by a 
high stone wall; the front was protected by a 
low fence; and opposite, a solid pyramidal 
structure was raised, in front of which the 
images were kept and the altars fixed. These 
piles were often immense. Ellis mentions one 
which was visited by a missionary when it was 
in a state of preservation, which was two bun- 
dred and seventy feet long, ninety-four feet 
wide at the base, and fifty feet high, being at 
the summit one hundred and eighty feet long 
and six wide. A flight of steps led to its sum- 
mit; the bottom step was six feet high. The 
outer stones of the pyramid, composed of coral 
and basalt, were laid with great care, and hewn 
or squared with immense labour, especially the 
tiava, or corner stones. Within the enclosure, 
the houses of the priests were erected. 

These temples were frequently placed in the 
recesses of an overshadowing grove, the trees 
of which were accounted sacred. ‘They were 
generally “of large foliage and exuberant 
growth; their interwoven and dark umbrageous 
branches frequently excluded the rays of the 
sun; and the contrast betwgen the bright glare 
of a tropical day, and the sombre gloom in the 
depths of these groves, was peculiarly striking. 
The fantastic contortions in the trunks and 
tortuous branches of the aged trees—the plain- 
tive and moaning sound of the wind passing 
through the leaves of the casuarina, often re- 
sembling the wild notes of the Eolian harp— 
and the dark walls of the temple, with the gro- 
tesque and horrific appearance of the idols, 


combined to inspire extraordinary emotions of| fluence ofa terrified and highly excited imagi- 


superstitious terror, and to nurture that deep 
feeling of dread which characterized the wor- 
shippers of Tahiti’s sanguinary deities.” 








times in a chanting tone of voice, or in present- 
ing offerings and sacrificing victims. Their 
offerings included every kind of property which 









commonly dressed, together with cloth and 
other manufactures, were tle usual oblations. 
Their altars were supported by wooden pillars 
curiously carved and highly polished, and were 
covered with sacred boughs, and ornamented 








The office of priest was hereditary, and the| Polynesian religion, and in many respects they 
chiefs and king of some of the islands, exer-| resembled those of the ancients—they were al- 
cised the sacerdotal office. ‘The motives| ways consulted before any important or hazar- 
which influenced the religious homage of the|dous enterprise was undertaken. The re- 
natives were generally superstitious fhar—al sponees of the idol were communicated to the 
desire to avert the dreadful anger of their gods, | priest, either in a dream, in the cry of a cer- 





or to procure from them the power of re-|tain bird which frequented the precincts of the 


venging themselves on their enemies, or their| temples, or in the sighing of the breeze among 
sanction and aid in the commission of the|the entwining branches of the tall and slender 


grossest crimes. trees around the marae. 

Their worship consisted either in prayers, 
which were generally long, tediotts, and deli- 
vered sometimes with vociferation, and some- 


In one respect there was a striking resem- 
blance between the rude oracles of the Poly- 
nesians and thoze proceeding from the cele- 
brated tripods of ancient Greece. The god 
was supposed at times to enter the body of the 
attending priest—working him up to the high- 
est pitch of frenzy and agitation—in which, 
with convulsed limbs and distorted counte- 
nance, he would utter certain mysterious and 
inarticulate sounds, which the other priests at- 
tending, interpreted to the people assembled, 
as the will of the god. ‘Their augury and di- 
vination also bore a striking resemblance to 
those of classical antiquity. On the death of 
their relatives, the Polynesians were accus- 
tomed to utter the most violent cries, tearing 
their hair, rending their garments, and cutting 
themselves with sharks’ teeth or knives, in va- 
rious parts of the body until the blood flowed 
profusely; and the actors in these scenes ex- 
hibited the most shocking gpectacles. As we 
have before observed, the »practices of idolatry 
and false religion bear a strong resemblance to 
each other in every.age and country; and in 
the cruel rites just described, we have addi- 
tional evidence of the truth of the assertion. 
The ancient idolatrous nations, inhabiting the 
land of Canaan at the time of its conquest by 
the Israelites, were addicted to precisely the 
same barbarous funeral customs, which were 
so offensive in the Divine sight as to constitute 
one of the “ abominations of the heathen,”’ the 
practice of which was strictly forbidden in the 
Mosaic law, Lev. xix. 28, in these words, ** Ye 
shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for 
the dead, nor print any marks upon you: I am 
the Lord;”’ and again, at the time of the sacri- 
fice offered by Elijah, the priests of Baal “‘ cried 
aloud and cut themselves after their manner, 
with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed 
out upon them.” 1 Kings, xviii. 28. 


Having now given a brief outline of the the- 
ory and practice of the Polynesian religion, it 
remains for us to notice another of their insti- 
tutions which was in some measure connected 
with their religious system, and which com- 
bined in one all the criminal customs and 
practices which we may suppose to have be- 
longed to the orgies of Bacchus, and the mys- 
teries of Eleusis. And here again we have a 
counterpart for the superstitions of proud 












































they valued—hogs, fowls, fishes, and fruit, most 


with a fringe of rich yellow plantain leaves. 
The offerings were all placed upon these al- 
tars, and remained there until by decomposi- 
tion they were consumed. 

In addition to their ordinary sacrifices, they 
were accustomed, in times of war, at great na- 
tional festivals, during the illness of their ru- 
lers, and on the erection of temples, to immo- 
late human victims. The miserable wretches 
selected for these horrid rites, were either cap- 
tives taken in war, or persons who had ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to the chiefs or 
priests. ‘They were often unconscious of their 
doom until suddenly killed by a blow from a 
club or stone. The ceremonies attendant upon 
the presentation of these offerings in the tem- 
ples, were cruel and disgusting in the extreme. 
In a number of the Polynesian islands, the in- 
habitants at one period were cannibals, though 
at the time of their discovery, by the first na- 
vigators, this horrible practice was not so pre- 
valent as it formerly had been. 

**No people in the world, in ancient or 
modern times,” says Ellis, “appear to have 
been more superstitious than the South Sea isl- 
anders, or to have been more entirely uncer 
the influence of dread from imaginary demons 
or supernatural beings.” 


Sorcery and witchcraft were extensively prac- 
tised. By these arts the sorcerers pretended 
to inflict the most painful maladies, and to de- 
prive of life the victims of their mysterious 
rites. © 

The natives were under the most slavish 
bondage to these impostors; and from the in- 


nation, often suffered the agonies of madness 
or convulsion under their wicked incantations. 
Oracles formed part of the machinery of the 
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THE FRIEND. 


Greece and Rome, amongst the remote and}to be, of course;ofa sensaal Character, and the |\erewd, in*@hoals, towards the coast, and roam 
Areois heaven foraved a perfect counterpart t about in the estuaries (or arms of the sea), yn. 


barbarous islanders of the Paeific. 
The institution te which we have allusion, is 
the celebrated Areoi Society, which existed 


the paradise of Mahorret. 


{til the autemmnal foods again entice them to 
We will not, however, pursue this subject /enter the rivers. 


While thus detaired on the 


. . ; . - . : : »| ; . , 
in most of the southern Polynesian islands. | into further details, which, in the language of|coast, and in the estuaries, they are pursued 


| 


The members of this horrible fraternity claim-| Ellis, “are of a kind that must impress every|and preyed upon by numerous herds of seals 


ed great antiquity for their imposture, and | 


the gods of Tahiti, as the founders of their 
sect. 

** Many of the regulations of this body,” says 
Ellis, “ and the practices to which thev were 
addicted, cannot be made public without vio- 
lence to every feeling of propriety.” 

The primary law of this institution, enjoined 


upon its members the indiscriminate murder of 


their offspring, and no one was permitted to 


become an associate without binding him- | 


self to perform this dreadful rite. 
Strange as it may seem, this order of men 
was held in the greatest honour and repute 


among the chiefs and higher classes, and “ mon- | 


sters of iniquity as they were, the grand mas- 
ters or members of the first order were regard- 
ed as a sort of super-human beings; they were 
treated with a corresponding degree of vene- 
ration by many of the vulgar and ignorant. 
The fraternity was not confined to any parti- 


cular rank or grade in society, but was com-| 


posed of individuals of every class. But al- 
though thus accessible to all, the admission 
was attended with a variety of ceremonies; a 
protracted noviciate followed; and it was only 
by progressive advancement that any were ad- 
mitted to the superior distinctions.” 

These Areois were privileged libertines, who 
led an idle, dissolute life, wandering through 


the different districts of an island as their incli-| 


nations led them, or sailing through the archi- 
pelago from one island to another. They were 
a kind of strolling players, and exhibited vari- 
ous pantomimes, accompanied with music and 


dancing, frequently travelling in large compa-| 


nies, and continuing their revels for days and 
nights together, to the utter prostration of all 
moral, and social order and propriety. 

Spacious houses were erected in several dis- 
tricts throughout most of the islands, princi- 
pally for their accommodation and the exhibi- 
tion of their performances. 

The chiefs furnished them with liberal en- 
tertainment, and often exercised the most un- 
just and cruel oppression upon their poor de- 
pendants, who cultivated the soil, in order to 
maintain their dissolute guests. “ When a 
party of Areois arrived in a district, in order 
to provide a daily sumptuous entertainment for 
them, the chief would send his servants to the 
best plantations in the neighbourhood; and 
these grounds, without any ceremony, they 
plundered of whatever was fit for use. Such 
lawless acts of robbery were repeated every 
day so long as the Areois continued in the dis- 
trict; and when they departed, the gardens 


|paganism, under the sanction of which, such 
cruelties were perpetrated.” 
They are also adapted to convey a most 


powerful conviction of the true character of 


heathenism, and the miseries its victims en- 
dure. 

In another number, we shall bring our sketch 
|of primitive Polynesia to a close. 
| (To be continued.) 


Green Colour of the Sea, produced by Animal- 
i cule. 


In the Greenland seas, about one part of the 
|surface betWeen the parallels of 74° and 80°, 
is of an olive, or grass-green colour, which of- 
ten occurs in long bands or streams, from a 
| few miles to ten or fifteen miles in breadth, and 
from two to three degrees of latitude in length. 
| These belts of green water are frequently se- 
|parated as distinctly from the transparent blue 
water, as the waters’ of a large muddy river on 
entering the sea. ‘This colour has been ascer- 
|tained to be caused by an animal of the me- 
dusa kind, from one-twentieth to one-thirtieth 
‘of an inch in diameter, the surface of which is 
marked with twelve distinct patches, or nebule, 
|of dots of a brownish colour, disposed in pairs, 
four pairs, or sixteen pairs, alternately com- 
The body of the 
The fibrous or hair- 


posing one of the nebule. 
medusa is transparent. 
like substances were more easily examined, 


\being of a darker colour. They varied in 
length from a point to one-tenth of an inch, 
and, when highly magnified, were found to be 
beautifully moniliform. In the largest speci- 
|mens, these bead-like articulations were about 
30, and the diameter of each about the 8-300th 
part ofan inch. ‘The number of these animal- 
i cule, particularly medusze, was found to be 
immense, in olive-green sea-water, being 
about one-fourth of an inch asunder. <A 
cubic inch of water will, of course, contain 
64; a cubic foot, 110,592; and a cubic mile, 
23,888,000,000,000,000. Now, allowing that 
a person could count a million of these animal- 
cule in seven days, which is barely within the 
reach of possibility, it would have required that 
| 40,000 persons should have started at the cre- 
ation of the world to complete the enumera- 
tion of those contained in a cubic mile of sea- 
water.-—Atheneum. 





Salmon Fisheries. 


The deep water, or submarjne haunts of the 


often exhibited a scene of desolation and ruin, | salmon, are unknown; those retreats to which 
that, but for the influence of the chiefs, would they betake themselves in their debilitated con- 
have brought fearful vengeance upon those| dition, after spawning, and from which they 
who had occasioned it. issue forth in their highest vigour. They begin 

Although addicted to the grossest crimes|to approach the coast and enter the rivers, as 
and most disgusting vices, the Areois were es-| stragglers, about February, increasing in num- 
teemed as beings closely allied to the gods, and| bers towards May and June; when the drought 
were believed to be pre-eminently entitled to the | and heat of the summer render the streams un- 
joys of a future state of existence—which were /fit for their reception. At this period they 


mind susceptible of the common sympathies|and grampuses, which consume many more 
of humanity, with the grossest abhorrence of 


than fall to the lot of the fishermen. The early 
run fish are in good condition, the roe being 
still small, and they seem to be destined to 


|mount towards the higher and more distant 
branches of the river. Towards August and 


September, the roe has acquired such a size as 
to render the fish nearly useless as food, and 
greatly to limit the extent of its migrations. 
Having arrived at suitable spawning ground, 
salmon pair, ard proceed to the shallow, gra- 
velly fords, at the top and bottom of pools, and 
there, in company, make their spawning bed, 
which sometimes reaches from 12 feet in length 
to 10 in breadth. ‘This bed is furrowed by the 
parent fish working up against the stream, and 
the spawn is deposited and covered at the same 
time. This process frequently occupies more 
than a week; during which, the eggs deposited 
by a single fish, sometimes amount to the asto- 
nishing number of 20,000! This spawning sea- 
son extends from the end of October to the 
beginning of February, and, according to very 
satisfactory evidence, it occurs nearly about 
the same time throughout all the rivers of the 
United Kingdom. The parent fish having thus 
accomplished the important purposes of their 
migration into the river, now retire into the 
deeper pools, whence, after remaining ‘for a 
considerable time, they direct their course to- 
wards the sea, chiefly during the months of 
February, March, and April—the male fish 
appearing to migrate earlier than the females. 

The eggs of the salmon remain in the gra- 
vel for several months, exposed to the influ- 
ence of running water. In the course of the 
month of March, and nearly about the same 
period in all our rivers, the fry are evolved. 
When nearly hatched, they are scarcely an 
inch in length, of the most delicate structure, 
and, for a while, connected with the egg. Upon 
leaving the spawning bed, the fry betake them- 
selves to the neighbouring pools, where they 
speedily increase to two or three inches in 
length. In April, May, and June, they migrate 
towards the sea, keeping near the margin, or 
still water, in the river, and when they reach 
the estuary, they betake themselves to.a deeper 
and more sheltered course, and escape to the 
unknown haunts of their race, to return shortly 
after as grilses, along with the more aged indi- 
viduals. All these seaward migrations of the 
parent fish, and te fry, are influenced, and 
greatly accelerated, by the occurrence of floods 
in the rivers.—Quarterly Review. 

=a 
The services which the little bird called Trochi- 
los renders to the Crocodile- 
By M. Geoffroy St-Hilaire, 

On the 28th of January, 1828, M. Geoffroy 
St-Hilaire communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, a paper upon two species of 
animals, called Trochilos and Bdella by Hero- 
dotus. The author began by announcing that 
his memoir was, properly speaking, only a 
commentary on a short passage from Herodo- 
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THE FRIEND. 





«When the crocodile,” says this great} ways careful, when he is going to sliut his|constantly; and that when she did not know 


historian, “ feeds in the Nile, the inside of his| mouth, to make some motion which warns the; where to turn, or how to disengage her 


‘mouth is always covered with bdella, (a term| little bird to fly away. 


At St. Domingo, there 


ithoughts from the horrors of the past, she 


which the translators have rendered by that of} is a crocodile which so nearly resembles those | found relief in repeating the short prayer. 


leech.) 


All birds except one, fly from the|of Egypt, that M. Geoffroy could not distin- 


crocodile, but this one bird, the trochilos, on} guish them without great difficulty. This cro- 
the contrary, flies towards him with the great-| codile is also attacked by the gnats, from which 


est eagerness, and renders him a very great 
service; for every time that the crocodile comes 
to the land to sleep, and when he lies stretched 
out with his jaws open, the trochilos enters 
and establishes itself in his mouth, and frees 
him from the bdella which he finds there. The 
crocodile is grateful, and never does any harm 
to the little bird who performs for him this 
good office.” 

The passage is one of those which has most 
exercised the sagacity of commentators. Some 
have looked upon it merely as a pleasant sto- 
ry, while others, in order to justify Herodotus, 
have pushed their zeal so far.as to create an 
animal which could impose upon the crocodile, 
and be capable of all the actions attributed to 
the trochilos. M. Geoffroy St-Hilaire pro-| 
poses to show that Herodotus has been de- 
fended as awkwardly as he has been attacked 
unjustly. During his long residence in’ Egypt 
M. Geoffroy had repeated occasion to ascer- 
tain that the story of Herodotus, though cor- 
rect in substance, was inexact only in some 
particular details. It is perfectly true that a 
little bird does exist, which flies incessantly 
from place to place, searching every where, 
even in the crocodile’s mouth, for the insects 


he would have no means of delivering himse'f, 
(his tongue like that of the crocodile of the 
Nile being fixed,) if a bird of a particular spe- 


that the crocodile of the Nile receives from the 
little plover. These facts explain the passage 
in Herodotus, and demonstrate that the animal 
which is there called bdella is not a leech, but a 
flying insect, similar to our gnat. 





POWER OF DIVINE TRUTH. 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

A lady in Paris, moving in the higher cir- 
cles of life, of cultivated mind, and of elegant 
manners, but a disciple of the infidel philoso- 
phy, recently lost in a fatal duel, her son, her 
only child, “ and she was a widow.” The 
countess of , a Christian lady, sought her 
friend. She found the bereaved widow on her 
couch, cold, silent,’ restless, melancholy, and 
on the verge of despair. The philosophy of 
this world had forsaken her. The countess 
began to speak of the refuge which the soul 





cies did not give him the same = till to-morrow.” 


Afier these daily readings had continued for 
some time, the bereaved mother began to ex- 
press more distinctly the effect of what she 
heard. “ Your book told me such and such a 
thing yesterday. That thought has followed 
me ever since. I wish you would leave it with 

‘The countess could not 

consent. She had two motives in her refusal. 

She hoped to increase the desire by delay; and 

she did not at that time wish the beok to fall 
into the hands of an infidel sister, who had all 
her life influenced the mind of this unhappy 
widow. She therefore told her the book had 
belonged to a dear friend, and was never con- 
fided to any second person. The desire to 
possess the wonder-working book became 
stronger, and the following note was sent:— 
“Can you not lend me your invaluable trea- 
sure for a few hours? I will not be unreason- 
able. It shall be returned to you soon.” It 
was lent, and returned with the following 
note: “I have been deeply affected by your 
generous confidence in leaving with me a book 
so precious to you. I dare not keep it longer, 
but pray let méhave a Bible. It shall never 


leave me. It shall be my guide, my support— 


finds in addressing itself to God in the time of| perhaps one day my consolation! O when shall 


trouble, toa Being so great, and good, and ten- 
der. The wretched parent turned on her a 


vacant stare, and said, “ Did you speak of 


which form the principal part of its nourish-|God? Who is he? Where is he? What is he? 


ment. 
banks of the Nile; and Geoffroy, having suc- 
ceeded in procuring one, recognized it as be- 
longing to a species already described by Has- 
selquist, under the name of Charadrius Egyp- 


This bird is seen every where on the| I know nothing of him.” 





Struck by such 
an evidence of infidelity, in such circum- 
stances, the countess answered not; for she 
felt in a moment that she could do nothing to 
restore sucha moral ruin. Her interval of si- 


ticus. There is in France a bird very like it,| lence was an interval of prayer, that God 
if not precisely the same, namely, the small| would take this mighty work into his hands. 
ringed plover. With his slender beak this bird| Acting in this spirit, she opened her New Tes- 


can take nothing but the smallest insects, the 
spawn of fish, cr those molecular debris, those 
fragments of animal detritus, which the action 
of the waters throws incessantly upon the 
banks. 

If the trochilos is in reality the little plover, 
the animals described by Herodotus, under the 
name of bdella, cannot be leeches, (besides, 


tament, and begged her friend to allow her to 
ee a few passages, from a book which had 


been useful to herself in her own recent afflic- 
ions. She read from the evangelists. The 
effect upon the poor widow was of a gentle, 
soothing nature. No remark from either party 
was made on the book itself. W the 
countess rose to leave her friend, she said, “ I 


leeches do not exist in the running waters of| perceive that you are entirely ignorant of the 


the Nile,) but a very small insect of that spe- 
cies, which swarm in those damp and warm 
regions, known by the name of gnats in Eu- 
rope, and of maringouins in America. Myriads 
of these insects dance upon the borders of the 
Nile, and when the crocodile reposes upon the 
land, he is attacked by their innumerable 
swarms. His mouth is not so hermetically 
sealed as to prevent them from introducing 
themselves; and they penetrate in such vast 
numbers, that the inner surface of his palate, 
which is naturally of a bright yellow, appears 
to be covered with a brownish black crust. All 
these sucking insects drive their stings into the 
orifice of the glands, wliich are numerous in 
the mouth of the crocodile. It is then that the 
little plover, who follows him every where, 
comes to his succour, and delivers him from 
these troublesome enemies—and that without 
any danger to himself, for the crocodile is al- 








only source of comfort, and I cannot impart 
it to you. Will you give me one proof of your 
confidence in my affection aad sympathy?” “I 
will.’ ‘It is to use one short prayer in the 
words I give you, and to use it as often as you 
feel a new accession of despair, or a fresh ago- 
ny of grief—* O Lord, enlighten thou me, that 
I may know thee.” ” 

For many days the countess continued her 
visits, and read the little book; and on every 
successive visit to her friend, she found an in- 
creasing attention to the subject read. They 
rarely had any conversation on religion, fur the 
countess found that whenever she attempted 
it; she could rot make herself understood. 
She therefore confined herself to reading, ac- 
companied by secret prayer fagethe Divine 
blessing. She was the mcre encouraged in 
her hope of success, because she was assured 
by her friend that she used the short prayer 





have obtained that holy joy! You shall know 
of it, that your heavenly charity may be re- 
warded. Do not leave me to myself. I seem 
to feel that I shall understand your object. O 
my God, give me strength and perseverance!” 

The Bible having been delayed a few days, 
the following note was sent: “* Permit me, my 
dear , to remind you of your promise to 
send me a Bible. 





Our last conversation did 
me much good. It went to the source of my 
disquietudes. 1 feel as if 1 could repose my- 
self in God with confidence. Sometimes I 
feel as if I could love him with all my soul, 
while I ask him with fervency to give the illu- 
mination I so much want. I do not, I cannot 
doubt that he will communicate the light that 
is necessary to my feeble understanding.” 

The Bible was procured and sent, after 
which this note was written: “ I cannot thank 
you sufficiently for providing me with the only 
occupation of which | 9m capable; but I can- 
not tell you that your present brought consola- 
tion te. my wounded heart. I must acknow- 
ledge that after reading it, I am more deeply 
afflicted. 1 am even more sorrowful, more 
dejected, than before I read it. Shall I tell you 
why? I am led to look back upon my past life 
with horror; and the dreadful thought suggests 
itself, ‘Is it not probable that my sins brought 
on my child his awful catastrophe?” O my 
God, was I| indeed the cause of all he suffered 
in life and death? [ can only weep abundantly. 
Divine grace must do al] for me.” 

The countess addressed to her a letter of an 
encouraging nature, opening to her the fulness 
and freeness of the gospel. It was thus ac- 
knowledged: ** Your letter has made me weep 
much; but do not repent of having written it, 
for the tears were the gentlest and kindest | 
ever shed. My heart is riveted to that one 
phrase, ‘Able to save to the uttermost.” | 


SU Ms acca hay reel 


THE FRIEND. 


thank you, I thank you, for having shed such a\ learn ‘confidentially? It is no excuse to say,| mouth with kisses: so he went to bed. [ cried, 


drop of balm on my wounds. 
with you on my sorrows and my hopes, if you| be as careful of it as ourselves: alas, for the 
can believe I ought to have any hope. O yes,| secret, if he is not more so! For as the Jews 
yes, I have indeed hope, although it is mingled] say well, “Thy friend hath a friend, and thy 
with sorrow! Butmercy! mercy!” | friend’s friend hath a friend:”* and thus through 
Here terminates the correspondence, but not} the channel of safe aud confidential friends, it 
the intercourse. ‘lhe countess had an inte-| may come at length to the ears of the last 
resting interview with her friend. She found! person on earth who should have heard it. 
that the Spirit of God had indeed begun the| Where the interests or reputations of others 
good work, and was ‘gradually leading her) are involved, we should know no friends. The 
mind into all the truth. Grief and despair on| {friendship that subsists between another and 
the loss of her son had given way to a strong| myself, furnishes no apology or reason, why | 
anxiety to understand the word of God. ‘This| should reveal to him what was entrusted to me 
new study absorbed the whole soul of the mo-| confidentially. For what reason have | to ex- 
ther. She said she read it incessantly, but} pect that my friend will be more prudent than 
without knowing how far she properly under-| myself? The French say, “* Secret de deuz, 
stood it; but when she met with a passage| secret de Dieu—Secret de trois, secret de tous;” 
that she did not understand, she returned to|and there is an English proverb which says, 
the place where she had comprehended the} that “ Three may keep council, if two be away;” 
sense, and continued her reading till she again} and the Italians to the same eflect, ** Tre tace- 
encountered the difficulty, and then she uttered| ranno, se due vi non sono.’ But the follow- 
her first prayer, ‘*O Lord, give me light that 1) ing affecting incident, which is apposite to the 


may know thee.’’ She remained at that point} 
without attempting to proceed, until she had| 
obtained a knowledge ofthe passage. “ Then,” | 
said she, ‘* I often find more force and beauty, | 


occasion, will please your readers better than 
my moralizing. I may premise, that sir Rich- 
ard Fanshawe lived in the time of Charles 
First and Second—was ‘councillor of state, 


and information in that which had just con-|and afterwards minister at Madrid. His recall 


founded me, than in all I ha@ understood be-| 
fore.’’ She said also, “ This book is my night- 
ly comfort, as well as my daily occupation. 
When [I cannot sleep, I desire my female ser- 
vant to bring me my book, and place the can- 
die at my pillow, and so the night becomes no 
more tedious and gloomy.” 

Attempts were made by her sister to lead 


back this interesting woman to the darkness| 
and despair of the infidel philosophy, but in| 


vain. She reads the Bible, and scarcely any 
thing else, and lives to adorn its doctrine. 

How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute: 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

“Tt is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.”’ 


KEEPING A SECRET. 
From the Lancaster Miscellany. 

“ Thy secret is thy prisoner; if thou let it go, thou 
art a prisoner to it.”"— Hebrew Proverb. 

I believe it was Dr. Beattie, who taught it as 
a primary lesson to his son, religiously to keep 
a secret. \n whatever rank in life we are to 
move, the precept is an important one. ‘The 
mystery of state-craft turns mainly upon it— 
they having ever been the most successful di- 
plomatists, who, to the art of penetrating an- 
other's designs, have joined the faculty of con- 
cealing their own. “ If my hat were to know 
my secret,” said Louis XI. * | would throw it 
into the fire immediately.” 

There is no one who has not seen, and few 
who have not felt, the evil of betraying secrets; 
many seem to make no conscience of doing so, 
and think no crime is committed, unless de- 
traction follow. We stigmatize as a felon, the 

«n who embezzles or makes way with pro- 
perty confided to his care. Why do we show 
more Jenity to those, who betray what they 


from that court, is said to have broken his} 


heart. His wife, lady Ann Fanshawe, wrote 
the memoirs of her life, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract:— 

‘*One day in discourse, lady , tacitly 
commended the knowledge of state affairs, and 
that some women were very happy in a good 
understanding thereof—as my lady A. lady 8. 
Mrs. 'T’. and divers others, and that for it, no- 
body was at first more capable than myself— 
that in the night, she knew there came a post 
from Paris, from the queen, (Henrietta Maria, 
wife to Charles First,) and that she would be 
extremely glad to hear, what the queen com- 
manded the king in order to his affairs; saying, 
‘ That if I would ask my husband privately, he 
would tell me what he found in the packet, and 
I might tell her.’ I, that was young and in- 
nocent, and to that day, never had in my 
mouth, ‘ what news?" began to think there was 
more in inquiring into business of public af- 
fairs, than | thought of, and that being a fash- 
ionable thing, it would make me more beloved 
of my husband, (if that had been possible,) 
than | was. After my husband returned home 
from council, after welcoming him, (as my 
custom ever was,) he went with his band full 
of papers into his study for an hour or more. 
I followed him. He turned hastily, and said, 
* What would you have, my life?’ I told him, 
I heard the prince had received a packet from 
the queen, and I guessed it was that in his 
hand, and desired to know what wasin it? He 
smiling, replied, ‘ My love, I will immediately 
come to thee; pray thee go, for I am very 
busy.’ When he came out of his closet, I re- 
sumed my suit; he kissed me, and talked o 
other things. At supper I would eat nothing. 
He (as usually) sat by me, and drank often to 
me, (which was his custom,) and was full of 
discourse tgcompany that was at table. Going 
to bed I askéd him again, and said, I could not 
believe he loved me if he refused to tell me all 
he knew; but he said nothing, and stopped my 


I want to talk] that we only mentioned it to a friend, who will|and he went to sleep. 


Next morning very 
early, (as his custom was,) he called to rise, 
but began to discourse with me at first, to 
which | made no reply. He rose, came to the 
other side of the bed, and kissed me, and drew 
the curtain softly, and went to court. When 
he came home to dinner, he presently came to 
me (as was usual;) and when | had him by 
the hand, I said, * Thou dost not care to see 
me troubled.’ ‘To which he (taking me in his 
arms) answered, ‘ My dearest soul, nothing 
upon earth can afflict me like that; and when 
you asked me of my business, it was wholly 
out of my power to satisfy thee; for my life and 
fortune shall be thine, and every thought of my 
heart, in which the trust | am in may not be 
revealed; but my honour is mine own, which I 
cannot preserve if | communicate the prince’s 
affairs; and pray thee, with this answer, rest 
satisfied!’ So great was his reason and good- 
ness, that upon consideration, it made my folly 
appear to be so vile, that from that day, until 
the day of his death, | never thought fit to ask 
him any business, but what he communicated 
to me freely, in order to his estate or family. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Lines suggested by the presence of the Eng- 
lish Friends now in America. 


“ They that turn manf to righteousness, shall shine 
as the stars for ever and ever.” 


They have left their home and kindred—they are in 
the stranger's land, 

The voice of God revealed his will—His will was 
THEIR COMMAND. 

They crossed the pathless main, nor feared the sadly 
treacherous wave— 

For is not Hein whom they trust, Omnipotent to save’ 


But did no dark forebodings come—was all at peace 
within? 

Did prompt obedience’ sure reward,e’en with the foil 
begin! 

Ah, no! for Nature’s fond appeal, wou. in that hour 
“be heard— 

Maternity’s deep spring of love, within the heart was 
stirred. 

Perhaps some little cherub form, that it was joy to 
see, 

Would clime no more, with sunny smile, its happy 
parent’s knee. 

Perhaps some gentle household voice that sighed 
“farewell” with pain, 

Might never welcome their return to that loved home 
again:— 

Then came the thought of glist’ning eyes, “* which 
long had done with tears;” 

Eyes that had kept an anxious watch o’er childhood’s 
reckless years:—- 

While mem'ry dwelt upon (that last and earnest gaze 
of love, 

Which shows, the Aeart withholds its seal, from what 
the lips approve. 

They feared those silvery locks, that told "twas almost 
close of day,” 

Would to the grave go down, and they, their children, 
far away: 

A moment nature shrunk—the thought was (00, (v0 
full of pain— 

But, ah! their Master's “ strength was made, in weak- 
ness perfect” then. 

The voice that lulls the billowy deep, soon bade the 
storm “ be still” — 

Bade them rejoice that they were called to do his 
changeless will; 

To execute with fearless trust the holy high command, 

“ Go—and glad gospel tidings spread over a distant 
land, 
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And beams of heavenly peace around your guaRpeD | strangers visited them. Though many Friends| are constantly kept there. Stony Brook meet- 
path shall play, ce were concerned in the original settlement of|ing belongs to Burlington quarterly, and Ches- 
— tenathensh nde aitireemdinnse ” place, they are dwindled to such a degree|terfield monthly meeting, the others in Mid- 
. that the present inhabitants, who are generally} dlesex county are all joined with the Friends of 
Baptists, are almost strangers to the professior.| Monmouth, who together make up one quar- 
And shall no érace within our hearts—no deathiess| A mecting was early settled at Manesquan,|terly meeting, which is now held alternately at 


trace remain? in this county, they met at each other’s houses | Shrewsbury and Woodbridge. 


Bright record, that with us awhile their dwelling place) till the year 1730, when their meeting house 
hath been, 























But has the fearful sacrifice at Last been made in 
vain? 


Wesrern Drviston or New Jersey. 


. : was built. ; 
Preparing temples for their Lord’s high service to County of Hunterdon 


aie In the year 1740, asmall number of Friends} In 1740, the meeting house at Trenton was 
O yes, ‘| trust, a fount of light and life they have being seated together in Upper Freehold, built| built, and the meeting of worship settled con- 
unsealed 


a meeting house nigh Moses Robins’, where a|stantly there, which before used to be held oc- 

meeting 1s sometimes held. casionally. 

Have taught “ that in his service too, there’s perfect A j ad of Middlesex. A meeting — also formerly sometimes held 
sanenaet”* offtt.. meeting of worship was held at Amboy,|at Maidenhead in this county, which used to be 

That ‘tis the highest bliss of heaven, to dohis sovereign|from about 1680 till 1686, when a monthly | visited by public friends from the neighbouring 
will-— meeting was established there; governor Gaw- | quarters, there being none residing thereabouts, 

And if an humble suppliant may bow before thy|en Laurie, and the daughter of Miles Forster,| but the success answered not the Christian de- 


To many a ¢thirsting, fuinting soul, a Saviour’s Love 
revealed; 


| \ . ; ; 
sy Stet end « blessing ask, on hearts to her| “Cre the first couple that passed there. It held| sign of their labours, though many among the 
~" anknown, vs Tn till the 17th of the 8th month, 1689, and then| people were still fond of making a promising 


Oh grant for them, “the lines may fall in pleasant|dropped. But was renewed again, to be held| appearance, and would profess a love for the 
places” here; ei at Woodbridge, in 1704, where it stil! con-| principles of truth, and such as declared it to 

a — me ecg bid them rest, and feel that}iinyes. ‘The meeting of worship at Amboy,| them, but yet afier many years’ labour brought 
Thou Se iehieeanae great indeed their recompense | *{ter some time, was kept one first day at Am-| not fruits answerable thereto. Joseph Kirk- 
shall be, boy, and twice at Woodbridge; thus it was held| bride was, among others, for many years fre- 
Who have “forsaken ail,” to love, and follow only |till 1704, when by direction of the general] quent in his labour and visits among them; and 
Thee— - meeting at Shrewsbury, it was fixed to be al-|in one of his visits, after recounting the labours 
Ant — — sees g “near and dear"—the parent,| wavs held at Woodbridge, and from thence-| that had many years successively been bestowed 
Then in Thy bot name, may all those sweet affections forward kept at the house of Nathaniel Fitz-| amongst them, was prophetically led to declare 
randolph ull 1709, when the meeting house at} to them, that except fruits were brought forth, 

the day of their visitation would pass over their 


blend. 
And should the world desert them, Lord, oh be the} Woodbridge was built, where the meetings 

heads, which, in this respect, ina little time ac- 
cordingly happened, so that the accustomed 


world to them, > have ever since been held. 
The song of their rejoicing nere—in heaven the There was also very early a meeting held 
Tap caved aaldente grant, I pray, o’er life's tem-|ONCe in three months at Staten Island, for the} visits from Friends totally ceased, there not 
pestuous sea— ; sake of two families, viz: John and*Daniel| having been a meeting of Friends among them 
Awhile a cenTLe course—and THEN—a sheltering port | Shotwell, who then lived there. now for many years. 
in Thee. Exma. One also in early times was occasionally} In 1746, the meeting house at Bethlehem 
Third me. 1631. an held at Raway, Elizabethtown side, at the} was built, but a meeting for worship was set- 
An account of the first settlement of Friends’ meetings | house of John Shotwell, jr. son of the afore-|tled there some years before; their monthly 
and the time of building their Meeting houses in the| said John Shotwell. meeting was first held in 1744. The said 
provinces of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 1721, John Laing of Plainfield, on behalf| meeting house being by accident burnt down, 
Eastern Division or New Jersey. of himself and the Friends settled near him,}|it was rebuilt in 1752. 
County of Monmouth. requested leave of the monthly meeting of| In 1751, the meeting house at the Great 
In or about the year 1670, a meeting was} Woodbridge, to hold a meeting for worship] Meadows was built; but their meeting for wor- 
settled at Shrewsbury, being the first settled| among themselves at the said Laing’s house,| ship was held at each other’s houses from their 
meeting of the people called Quakers in these| which was granted them for three months, and| first settling there about the year 1740. A 
provinces. ‘Their first meeting house was built| in the next year, on the like request, the same| meeting for worship hath also lately been set 
in 1672; their new one in 1719. was granted them to be held till the said| up at Whippany, which is since held constantly 
About 1670, a monthly and general meet-|monthly meeting saw cause to alter it. In| on first days. 
ing were also held there, and how long be-| 1725, they had liberty to hold a meeting week- County of Burlington. 
fore, is not certain. ‘The first child born at|ly, which was thence continued till 1731,when| Chesterfield meeting was settled about the 
this place, was Elizabeth, daughter of Eliakim | they built their meeting house on land given by| year 1680, and their meeting house built about 
Wardell, afterwards wife of John Wills, in}the said John Laing, and have therein kept! the same time, but meetings for worship were 
1667. ‘The first settlers here were said to be|their meetings twice a week ever since. _ held at private houses thereabouts before. 
all or most of them Friends.* In 1742, at the request of Friends of Raway,| A meeting for worship on first days from 
Another meeting was also set up, and a|leave was given by the said monthly meeting} the first arrival of the English in 1677, was 
meeting house built at Freehold, in the same|to hold-a meeting for worship on the first days| continued at the house of Thomas Lambert till 
cuunty, about the year 1683; but being chiefly | of the week, at the house of Joseph Shotwell,| the building of the said meeting house; and an- 
established by the influence of George Keith, |for three months in the year, which on trial] other of the same kind for a considerable time 
who then resided there, by the same influence | proving useful, the same practice was thence/at William Biddle’s. 
The meeting at Woodward’s was settled in 
1742, and their meeting house built in the same 
year upon ground given by Joseph Arney. 



















it dropped, upon his defection from Friends, }continued till 1745, when it was ordered that a 
and there is now scarce any signs of one hav-| meeting should be held at the house afvresaid 
ing ever been held there. on first and fourth days for the winter season, 

In Middletown, in the same county, there| which has been continued ever since. The meeting at Upper Springfield was set- 
was very early a settlement of Friends, who| The meeting house at Stony Brook was} tled in 1728, and their meeting house built in 
held their meetings at each other’s houses, but) built in the year 1726, (on part of fourteen|the same year upon ground had of Joshua 
built no meeting house; the Baptists early built | acres of ground given by Benjamin Clark, for|Shrieve. ‘Their general meeting held on the 
a meeting house there upon ground sold by|the use of Friends.) But a meeting for wor-| fourth day of the week immediately following. 
Richard Hartshorne, in which he reserved ship was occasionally held at the house of Jo-| Egg Harbour yearly meeting was first set up 
a privilege of holding Friends’ meetings when|seph Worth, and other places for many years] in 1754. : 

* Lewis Morris, a Friend from Barbadoes, was| before. Since the building said meeting house,,; The meeting at Mansfield was settled in 
one of the most considerable among them. meetings for worship on first and week days| 1731, and their meeting house built in the 
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same year, upon ground purchased of Francis| 
Gibbs. 

The meeting at Borden’s town was settled in 
1740, and their meeting house built in the same 
year, upon ground given by Juseph Borden. 

Mount Holly meeting house was built in 
1718, (on ground given by Nath. Crips—to 
which his son Samuel hath since made an ad- 
dition,) and a meeting then settled there. An-| 
other meeting house is since provided more in 
the middle of said town, for the benefit of their 
afternoon meetings. 

Old Springfield meeting house was built in 
1698, and the meeting settled there, which be- 
fore used to be held at Friends’ houses in the 
neighbourhood, on ground given by Richard 
Ridgway. 

Rankokas meeting house was built in 1703, 
on ground given by John Wills, esq. and the 
meeting since held there which before used to 
be held at different places, viz: at the house of 
Thomas Olive during his lifetime, and his wi- 
dow’s afterwards, till her marriage in 1696 
with Robert Ewer, and she then removing to 
Philadelphia, it was held at the house of Joshua 
Humphries. 

A six weeks meeting was also, for a consi- 
derable time before the building of the said) 
meeting house, held at Joshua Paine’s on 
Northampton river (or Rankokas. 

A meeting was also some time held at the 
house of Daniel Wills, in the forks of said 
river. 

A meeting for worship was also, in 1687, 
set up among Friends at Esiscunk creek, and 
held by turns at the houses_of Thomas Barton, 
John Day, and John Curtis. 

Meetings for worship on-the first and fourth 
days of the week, were also early settled at 
Rankokas, to be held at the house of Thomas 
Harding. 

Another of the same kind was also very 
early settled at the house of Daniel Wills, on 
Rankokas, (not that in the forks.) 

In 1704, another was settled at Restow Li- 
pincoat’s, to be held for the winter season; but 
upon the building of Mount Holly and Ranko- 
kas meeting houses, these several particular 
meetings dropped. 


A meeting for the winter season hath been 
for several years past held in part of Upper 
Springfield, at a house provided for the pur- 
pose, nigh Shrieve’s Mount. 

Another of the same kind is also held in 
Mansfield neck, nigh William Followel’s, first 
set up in 1753. 

The meeting at Little Egg Harbour was 
first settled in 1704, and a meeting house built 
in 1709; their monthly nieeting was settled in 
1715; their yearly meeting, which is now held 
on the first day of the sixth month, was first 
established in 1729. 


Meetings for worship were first settled in 
Burlington in 1677; they were first held under 
tents made for the purpose, then successively 
at the houses of John Woolston, Thomas Gar- 
diner, and his widow, Elizabeth Gardiner, till 
the building of the great meeting house in 
1696. Their monthly meetings were set up 
1678, and held at the houses aforesaid till the 
building of said meeting house, except once or 


twice at Richard Barnot’s. A three weeks 
meeting for worship, in early times, was held 


circularly at Bur, on Rankokas, and Old Spring-| 
field. Burlington quarterly meeting was _first| 





nelly, whose period of service was to begin on the 
expiration of that of Dupuy. The meeting which 
elected Connelly, was attended by sixteen vestry- 
men besides the rector, who was likewise present. 


‘The defendants being dissatisfied, either with the 


set up 1682, and held at the house of William) remoyal of Dupuy or the appointment of Connelly, 
Biddle till 1711, when it was agreed to be held| determined to prevent the latter from discharging his 
alternately at the meeting houses in Burling- sy sere Se ee 
ton and Chesterfield, and so has continued ever|2* ""'°4° e F i s C j 


: an ; ; i Was advancing to the pulpit to perform his duties for 
since. The new meeting house in Burlington) the first time, his progress was arrested by several of 


was built for the better accommodation of the) the defendants, who presented a paper, requesting 
yearly meeting in 1716, on ground given by|him to read it aloud to the congregation. Upon 





Thomas Wetherill. 
Women’s meetings of business were first 


walking into the chancel, Connelly looked over the pa- 
per, and delivered it to Dr. Collin, the rector, who ad- 
vised him to commence the service without disturb- 


settled in Burlington county in 1681, as they| ing the congregation with itsperusal. When he rose 
have continued since, except as to the altera-|to begin, Keen, one of the defendants, immediately 


tion of their meeting place, which was pretty! 


much the same with that of the men’s. 
(To be continued.) 


RIOT IN THE WICACO CHURCH. 


The Commonwealth vs. John Dupuy, jr. James| 


Keen, Joseph Huddell, and John Dubois. 
At Nisi Prius Co.—Kennepy, Judge. 


This case came on for trial on the 16th of February, 
and occupied the attention of the court and jury till 
the 23d. Mauy witnesses were examined both for 
the commonwealth and on behalf of the defendants. 
One or two principles involved in this prosecution 
being of great magnitude to a civil and religious 
community, it is thought that an outline of the testi- 
mony, and an abstract of the learned judge's charge, 
might prove generally acceptable. 

The indictment charges the defendants with three 
offences: 1. The commission of a riot in making an 
assault and battery upon Samuel Walters: 2. The 
commission of a simple assault and battery upon the 
same person: 3. An unlawful assembly. 

The place at which these offences are alleged to 
have been committed, was the Wicaco church, in the 
county of Philadelphia. The defendants were op- 
posed to the manner in which the assistant minister, 
Pearce Connelly, was elected to officiate in their 
church, and attended the meeting-house on a Sunday 
afternoon, in May 1829, for the purpose of prevent- 
ingjhim from preaching. The Wicaco church is one 
of three churches possessing corporate powers, under 
the appellation of the United Churches of Wicaco, 
Kingsessing, and Upper Merion. The charter con- 
fers upon the three congregations the right of elect- 
ing twenty vestry-men, of whom eight must be select- 


ed from Wicaco, eight from Kingsessing, and four| 


from Upper Merion. This vestry, with the rector, 
constitute the corporation. The presence of ten ves- 
try-men and the rector, is required by the charter to 
form a quorum for the transaction of business, 

For the purpose of understanding distinctly the 
character of the dispute,and the circumstances which 
gave rise to the opposition to Pearce Connelly, as as- 
sistant minister, it is nécessary to glance at the pro- 
ceedings of the vestry anterior to the period of his 
election. In 1826, an individual of the name of Clay 
was appointed assistant minister at Merion, and 
Charles Dupuy, brother of one of the defendants, at 
Kingsessing. The people of Kingsessing, in 1827, 
held a meeting, at which, with one dissenting voice, 
a resolution was passed, disapproving of the clerical 
servicés of the latter gentleman. He was, never- 


theless, continued in office till the following year, 


placed himself in front of the minister, and observed, 

that ‘be must read the letter,’ that * his services were 

not wanted in that church,’ that ‘the congregation 

did not want tohear him,’ &c. After some time, the 

effort to commence was renewed by the minister, 
who was again prevented from proceeding by Dupuy, 

another of the defendants, who stepped forward near 
to the chancel, and used similar language. An at- 
tempt was made by Dupuy, one of the defendants, to 
read a letter to the congregation;.the same individual, 
at another time, called out to‘ the friends of civil and 
religious liberty to leave the church, and let the man 
preach to the naked walls,’ asserting, that ‘he had 
been put in by tyranny and oppression.” The words, 
tyranny and oppression, were repeatedly employed, 
and, according to the testimony, the general manner 
of the defendants was determined, if not violent. In 
the commotion and tumult, consequent upon such a 

scene, Samuel Walters, the prosecutor, stepped for- 

ward to remonstrate against the excess, declaring 
that ‘it was a shameful transaction, and that Connel- 
ly should officiate.’ One of the defendants took hold 
of his arm, and asked him with firmness, or accord- 
ing to several of the witnesses, with violence, * whe- 
ther he wished to be put out of the church.’ Upon 
the interference of one of the witnesses, who volun- 
teered his assistance, the occurrence of any thing 
further between them was prevented. The confu- 
sion had now become general; the children of the 
Sunday school were alarmed and crying; Dr. Collin, 
in particular, exhibited much agitation, exclaiming, 
‘My God, my God, this is shocking, this is shock- 
ing!’ Connelly testified, that finding the uproar did 
{not abate, he proceeded to imitate the example of 
Dr. Collin, who had abandoned the church in a state 
| of much terror and alarm. In withdrawing, Connelly 
invited those of the congregation who desired the 
continuance of the service, to follow him to the 
graveyard. Being pursued thither by the defend- 
ants, who declared that he should not preach on the 
| ground, and apprehensive, according to his own testi- 
mony, that things would grow worse instead of bet- 
ter, he admonished the people to return home, and 
retired himself to the parsonage house adjoining. 
Without entering more particularly into the evidence, 
it may be observed, that Huddell and Dubois, the 
the other defendants, were active participants in the 
hostility to Connelly, and by several acts and divers 
declarations, not necessary to advert to, identified 
themselves with the events of the afternoon. 


The case having been fully and ably argued by 
counsel on either side, Judge Kennedy delivered a Ju- 
minous and impressive charge to the jury. We con- 
tent ourselves with presenting such an epitome of 
his views as may be necessary to disclose the grounds 
of the verdict. The learned judge described a riot 





when he was removed from Kingsessing, but he was|to be the assembling together of three or more per- 


soon after elected to officiate in the same capacity, at 


sons on some enterprise of a private nature, and ac- 


Wicaco, with a salary of $200. Pearce Connelly,| tually executing it, whether the enterprise was law- 


by a vote of the vestry, succceded him at Kingsess- 


ing, with a salary of $500. The conduct of Dupuy 


ful or unlawful, if it were executed in a violent or 
turbulent manner. He laid it down as established 


at Wicaco not being satisfactory, in 1829, the vestry | law, that if the means employed were forcible, or vio- 
resolved upon terminating altogether his connection | lent, or had an apparent tendency thereto, it was a 


with the church as assistant minister. 


With this| riot. An unlawful assembly, as defined by the judge, 


view, they proposed to the vestry-men of Wicaco to|is such an assombly for some purpose not performed, 
remove Dupuy, stipulating that the appointment of| which, if accomplished, would constitute a riot. An 
any other individual should be confirmed by the gen-| assault and battery is the least touch of another’s 


eral vestry. 


st Upon their refusal to accede to this| person in an angry, rude, revengeful or insolent man- 
proposition, the general vestry elected Pearce Con-| ner. 
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Judge Kennedy, after laying down some salutary | see how the truth of this proposition is made out.! 


THE FRIEND. 
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For * The Friend.’ 


cautions, with regard to apparent discrepancies of| Surely, in order that the principles of Christianity| Account of Meeting Houses and Meetings wiiltin the 


testimony, noticed the objection taken by the defend- 
ants’ counsel, to the principal witnesses for the com- 
monwealth. It had been urged, that, in contributing 
sums of money for carrying on the prosecution, their 
credit was not only impeached, but they were guilty 
of the crime of maintenance. The jury were charged, 


may be propagated and maintained, it is necessary 
that there should be order, subordination and regu-| 
larity in the churches established for the support of} 
it. To secure this, it would seem to be indispensably 


necessary to adopt some form of government, through | 


and by means of which, rules and regulations made) 


that as the offeyce imputed could be committed only| for the purpose of promoting the Christian religion, 


by persons who had no interest or concern in the 
cause, it had no relation to such a case as the pre- 
sent. They did not incite litigation by furnishing 
money for the prosecution of a suit in which they 
were not concerned, since, as members of the church 
and members of the community, they were deeply 
interested in bringing to justice those who had com- 
mitted a public offence. Every individual, in this 
respect, is entitled to be regarded as a plaintiff. 

The time and place chosen for the commission of 
an outrage, aggravated the offence. The judge 
could not assent to the doctrine of Dupuy, one of 
the defendants, who declared, that as a!l days were 
made by God, they were all alike. Every friend of 
order, morals, and religion, had a deep interest in 
shielding the Sabbath from profanation. The insti- 
tution of it being calculated to foster religion, and 
being promotive of public morality, was protected by 
various acts of assembly, which prohibited us from 
engaging in secular occupations, except those of 
public or private necessity. 


and improving the morals of its professors, may be| 


established and enforced. The defendants, | think, | 


cannot with any propriety say, that they have been 
indicted because they endeavoured to promote and 
preserve order in the Wicaco church.” 


sustained without a violation of the 3d section of the} 


9th article of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, is 


to worship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences; that no man can of right 


| 
thus noticed: * The Constitution of the State provides| 


that ‘all men have a natural and indefeasible right} 


compass of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, New 
Jersey. 


The quarterly meeting is held at Burlington, 
on the third day following the last second day 
inthe second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh months, 
at ten o’clock in the morning. 

The select quarterly meeting is held on the 
preceding day at the same hour. 

There are four monthly meetings, viz: Bur- 


| lington, Chesterfield, Litthe Egg Harbour, and 
The argument that the prosecution could not be} ‘ 


Upper Springfield. 

Burlington monthly meeting is held at Bur- 
lington, on the first second day in the month, at 
ten o’clock in the morning. The select prepara- 
tive meeting is held at ten o’clock in the morn- 


ing, on the sev 1 day ding the monthly 
be compelled to attend, erect, cr support any place of| - the sevent! —~e = ’ 


worship, or to maintain any ministry against his| 


consent; that no human authority can, in any case 


whatever, control or interfere with the rights of con-| ings: 


science; and that no preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments or modes of wor- 
ship.’ I cannot perceive in what way these defend- 
}ants are to be affected in the enjoyment of these 


; rights or privileges by this prosecution, let the result] and fifth d 
The judge said, that as the congregation or some| be as it may. They have not been indicted on ac- first d 


portion of it, had assembled for the purpose of public | count of their worshipping Almighty God according 
worship, and as this intention was thwarted, it was} to the dictates of their own consciences—nor because 


meeting next preceding the quarterly meeting. 
Burlington consists of four preparative meet- 


1. Bururneron, which is held on the fifth 


| day preceding the monthly meeting. 


The meetings for worship are held on first 
ay mornings at ten o’clock, and on 
ay afternoons at three o’clock in winter, 
and four o'clock in summer. Friends have un- 


for the jury to say, whether or not the. defendants) they refused to attend, erect, or support any place of disturbed possession of the meeting house. 
were the authors of the disturbance which prevented | worship, or to maintain any ministry against their| There is a meeting for worship held at*LowEeRr 


the execution of that intention. One branch of the! egonsent—nor has any attempt been made to control 
inquiry should be, the motive which induced the de-| or interfere with their rights of conscience. None of 
fendants to go to the Wicaco church that afternoon. | these things are involved in this prosecution. * * * * * 
If their object was to join in the religious exercises, it} The real question is, whether the conduct of the de- 
was to be viewed in mitigation of their conduct, but) fendants, arising no doubt from their opposition to 
if they were prompted by a determination to prevent| the appointment of Mr. Conne lly, amounts to a riot,| 
Mr. Connelly from preaching, * it was not unreason-/ and an assault and battery upon Samuel Walters.” | 
able, perhaps, to believe that they had determined to} We shall present from the charge another extract, | 
ase the means, whatever they might be, necessary to| which will suffice for comprehending the leading | 
accomplish their objects.’ He then adverted to the| principles of the case. It had been contended by the | 
evidence, and recapitulated such portions of it as| defendants’ counsel, that the prosecution was under-| 
seemed requisite for the developement of the case,| taken in consequence of their opposition to the King-| 
both for and against the defendants. In reference to} sessing vestry, and that that body being guilty of 
the treatment of Walters, he expressed himself in the| usurpation, the defendants were justified in prevent- 


following terms; “ Independent of the question, whe-) ing the minister from officiating. The reply of the) 
ther this taking hold of Mr. Walters’s arm, amounts 


to an assault and battery or not, as charged in the se- 
cond count of the indictment, it is proper for you to| or extra-judicial redress. “ Mr. Connelly was there 
consider how far it is evidence of a determination on| employed and appointed to officiate in the Wicaco 
the part of the defendants, by firmness of purpose} church, by the rector, church wardens, and vestry of 








judge is conclusive on both points, but it is particu-| V 
larly emphatic in relation to the doctrine of personal | Hicksites 


MANSFIELD, on first and fourth days, com 
mencing at eleven o'clock, which is a branch 


| of Burhngton preparative meeting. Previously 


to the separation, it formed a preparative meet- 
ing, which has since been laid down. Friends 
here have possession of the house. 

2. Mounr-Hotty. The preparative meeting 
is held on the fifth day preceding Burlington 
monthly meeting. ‘The meetings fer worship 
commence at ten o'clock. Previously to the 
separation, Mount-Holly was a monthly meet- 
ing, composed of Mount-Holly, the Mount and 
‘incent Town preparative meetings. The 
having taken possession of the meeting 
houses at all these places, and but few Friends 

remaining, the monthly meeting was laid down, 


and show of force, to put down all opposition to the 
execution of their design.” Further on, he observed, 
in allusion to the tumult created: “If you should be- 
lieve and credit all this testimony, and believe also 


from the testimony, that the defendants, or any of 


them, with others, amounting to the number of three 
in all, produced it, they would be guilty of the charges 
contained in the two last counts in the indictment; 
that is, that the defendants did assemble at the Wi- 
caco church, on the 3lst day of May, 1829, to per- 
form an unlawful act in preventing Mr. Connelly, a 
regularly licensed clergyman, from preaching in the 
Wicaco church, where he was placed and appointed 


to preach by the corporation, known by the name of 


the rector, church wardens, and vestrymen of the 
United Swedish Lutheran churches of Wicaco, King- 
sessing, and Upper Merion, who, as a corporation, 


were certainly in the lawful possession of the church,| the law was open to them, and would have afforded | 


and whose authority they were bound to respect, so 
far at least as not to resist by force, threats, or other 
show of it, in such manner as to terrify the people 
and excite tumult. 1 repeat again, if you should be- 
lieve and be convinced that the defendants did all 
these things, it would be your duty to find them 
guilty of the two last charges in the indictment.” 


In answer to the protestation of the defendants, 
that their religious liberty was invaded by the pro- 
secution, the judge pithily remarked, “It has been 
urged before you, on behalf of the defendants, that to 
sustain this prosecution, would be a direct violation 
of the principles of Christianity, which is admitted 


all the three chu ches, (not Kingsessing alone, as has| and the members formed into a preparative 
been suggested,) according to a practice which had, meeting as a branch of Burlington. The 


as appears from their minute-book, obtained from the meeting for worship is held in a school house 
year 1737, a period of upwards of forty years. The 


- I be , e E > se. 
exercise of this authority by the rector and vestry, in Mount Holly, hired for the purpose 
acquiesced in by all of that congregation, composed 3. Rancocas. The preparative meeting is 
of the members of the three churches, gives such a held on the fourth day preceding the monthly 


colour at least of regularity and authority to the pro- meeting. The meetings for worship are held 
ceeding and appointment of Mr. Connelly, that | 


I have no hesitation in saying, that the defendants | °" first day and fourth day, at eleven o'clock. 

were bound to respect him as assistant minister for) Friends still meet at the meeting house, on first 

the time being, to treat him on that occasion as such,| day, with the Hicksites: but the day of the mid- 
> | a? 


and to avoid all opposition, accompanied by menaces| week meeting has been changed from fifth to 
or threats, calculated to excite the least disorder and | ; 


jor rv If they were aggrieved, and their rights) fourth day, in order to hold the meeting with- 


or privileges violated by the manner in which Mr, | Out disturbance. 
Connelly was placed in the pulpit at Wicaco church, | 


them ample redress. They might have instituted 
an inquiry at law, by which Mr. Connelly would have 
| been compelled to show by what authority he exer- 
[cised the right of preaching in the Wicaco church, 
and if he had failed to show a lawful authority, he 
would have been dismissed. Hence as long as the 
law is at hand to administer redress for injuries pro- 
duced by an usurpation of authority or otherwise, it 
will not permit men to redress themselves in a man- 
ner that is calculated to disturb the peace and tran- 
quillity of the public.” 


The delivery of the charge occupied upwards of 


an hour. The jury retired, and brought in the ver- 


to be part of our municipal law. I confess I do not) dict, “ guilty as to all the defendants.” X. 


4. Otp Sprinerienp. The preparative meet- 
}ing is held on the third filth day of the month. 
‘The meetings for worship begin at eleven 
\o’clock. ‘The Hicksites having seized the 
meeting house, Friends meet in the school 
house belonging to the preparative meeting. 


Il, Cursrerriztp Montruty Mererine is 
held at Chesterfield (Crosswicks) on the third 
day following the first second day in the month, 
commencing at eleven o'clock. The select 
preparative meeting is held at the same hour 
on the preceding day in the second, fifth, 
eighth and eleventh months. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Chesterfield consists of four preparative | on the same day and hour, and meetings on| may further be taken in the nature of an ap- 


meetings, viz: 

1. Cuesterrietp. The preparative meet-| 
ing is held on the Jast fifth day in the mene. 
It commences at eleven o’clock. The Hicks-| 
ites having gained possession of the meeting} 
house, Friends hold their meetings in a house} 
rented for the purpose. ‘There isa Friends’ 
meeting house in Bordentown, which is in pos- 
session of the Hicksites, and the few Friends 
who live in thatwillage, now attend Crosswick’s 
meeting. 

2. Srony Brook. The preparative meeting 
is held on the fifth day preceding Chesterfield 
monthly meeting. It commences at eleven 
o’clock. Friends here have possession of the 
meeting house. 

3. Trenton. The preparative meeting is| 
held on the third fifth day in the month.  It| 
commences at ten o'clock. 
have possession of the meeting house, and| 
Friends meet in a house procured for the pur-| 
pose. 

4. East Brancu. The preparative meeting 
is held on the last fifth day but one in the month. 
It commences at eleven o’clock. Friends here 
have possession of the meeting house. 

Ill. Lirrze Eee Harsour Montuiy 
Meetwe is held at Tuckerton on the second 
fifth day in the month. I[t commences at 
eleven o’clock. The select preparative meet- 
ing is held at nine o'clock on the same day in 
the second, fifih, eighth, and eleventh months. 


| 


tive meetings, viz: 


The Hicksites| = 


Little Egg Harbour consists of two prepara-| 


preparative meetings. 


ene } 


| 
| 


THE SLAVE. 
By Ricuarp Howirrt. 
He was a chieftain in his native land, 
A fearless hunter with the bow and spear: 
Unwearied did he track the desert sand, 
The lion slew he with a jovial cheer. 


And now he toils beneath the summer sun, 
A thousand leagues’ from where his foot was free; 
A thousand leagues from where his children run, 
Who bore his bow, or clomb to share his knee. 


Through the sad day he toils, but through the night 
In blessed dreams he treads his native wild— 
Gazes on her who was his life, his light, 
And in his transport, clasps each loved child. 


The day must dawn—the day that bears him back 
A thousand leagues—to place him on the rack! 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTHL MONTH, 2, 1831. 


We have made more than one effort to draw 
the attention of Friends, in the various sections 
of this and other yearly meetings on this conti- 
nent, to the importance of preparing and for- 
warding to us for publication, authentic state- 
ments of meeting houses, where and how 
situated, the time and place of holding quar- 
terly, monthly, and other meetings, &c., to- 
gether with such particulars relative to being 


| 


\first day, at the same hour as the respective | pendix to the “ Historical Sketch of the Society 
\of Friends,” continued through several of our 


back numbers, and which, we hope, will ere 
long be resumed. 


The principles embraced in, and the genera] 
spirit and bearing of the decision in the Wi. 
caco Riot case, (a report of which drawn up 
by a respectable member of the bar. is inserted 
to-day,) render it a matter of moment not only 
to the parties immediately concerned, but to 
all who feel an interest in the preservation of 
order and government, of civil and religious 
privileges. 

ROBERT BARCLAY’S WORKS.—Tlie 
edition of Robert Barclay’s Works, which we 
announced as proposed by Benjamin C. Stan- 
ton, is now in press, dnd he expects will be 
completed by the ensuing Philadelphia yearly 
meeting, and he requests his subscribers, and 
others who want, to send for the books at their 
respective yearly meetings, if they are not de- 
livered to them before, which will be done as 
far as practicable. 

The edition will be a re-print from a London 
octavo edition of 1717, compared with the 
quarto edition of 1691. Much care is taken 
to render it a correct copy, and to have the 
work well executed in every respect. 


The first of a series of volumes to be enti- 
tled ** The Famity Lisrary of Heatrn,”’ ip 


| dispossessed of meeting houses, the means re | which will be considered separately, the vari- 


1. Lirrte Ecc Harnovr. The prepara-| Sorted to for temporary accommodation, and | oys subjects connected with the preservation of 
tive meeting is held at Tuckerton on the first| the erection of new meeting houses, as may| health, in language adapted to popular com- 


fifth dayin the month. It commences at eleven| 


be deemed interesting to be known. 


Over prehension, will shortly be put to press at the 


o’clock. A meeting for worship was held at and above the satisfaction resulting to the read-| office of the Journal of Health and Journal of 
Bridgeport, about twelves miles from Tucker- | €rs of * The Friend,” by the immediate inser-| aw, No. 108 Chestnut street. Each vol. of 
ton, which is now laid down. The separatists| tion therein of those statements, we should! jgmo. size, will contain from 200 to 300 close- 
have obtained possession of the house, and the| Ultimately be enabled to collate and publish | jy printed pages, and may be had separately 


Friends who belonged thereto, attend Tucker-|@ digested tabular view of all the meetings, and| from the rest. 


ton meeting. 

2. Barnecat. The preparative meeting is! 
held on the fourth day preceding the first fifth! 
day in the month. It commences at eleven! 
o'clock. There being no separation here, | 
Friends have the meeting house. 

IV. Uprer Sprincrretp Montaty. Meet- 
inc is held at Upper Springfield on the fourth 
day following the first second day in the month. 
It commences at ten o’clock. Upper Spring- 
field consists of two preparative meetings, viz: 

1. The preparative meeting is held on the 
third fifth day in the month. It commences at 
ten o’clock. Friends have possession of one 
end of the meeting house, and the Hicksites of 
the other; and they hold their meetings at dif- 
ferent hours. Previously to the separation, 
there was a preparative meeting at Freehold, 
which has been laid down in consequence of! 
most of the members having joined the Hicks-! 
ites. ‘The remaining members are attached to! 
Upper. Springfield preparative meeting. 

2. Mansrretp. The preparative meeting is’ 
held on the fifth day preceding the first second 
day in the month. It commences at ten| 
o'clock. Friends meet in the meeting house) 
on fifth days, and in the school house belong-' 
ing to the preparative meeting, on first days. | 

The mid-week meetings for worship are held 


thereby render an essential service to the body 
at large. 
of inserting the account from Burlington quar- 
terly meeting, to reiterate a request to the 
clerks, or other competent members, of the 


forthwith to a business so obviously expedient | 
and proper in itself, and so easily effected by | 


Editors will confer a favour by publishing 


We therefore embrace the occasion | the above. 


Sratistic or Mortaritry.—The following tabular 
view of the annual mortality of some of the chief 


several quarterly meetings, to give attention | cities of Europe and this country, is taken from an 


article on the subject of * Longevity,” in the Decem- 
ber Number of the American Quarterly Review, and 
exhibits to much advantage, the comparative salu- 


those having access to the necessary means of) brity of the latter:— 


information. At the same time, the Burlington 
statement may be recommended, in respect to 
the arrangement and inanner, as a criterion for 
the rest. 


Allusion has before been made to a collec- 
tion of manuscript papers placed in the hands 
of Samuel Hazard, editor of that valuable jour 
nal, * The Register of Pennsylvania,” which, | 
under the title of “ Smith's History of Penn-| 
sylvania,”’ have been for some time in course of| 
publication in the. Register. A part of the 
series constituting an account of the original 
settlement of Friends’ meetings, the building 
of meeting houses, &c. within the provinces of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, embodies a large 
collection of facts and circumstances, ba 
appeared to us of sufficient interest to justify 
the insertion in full, and we have accordingly 
commenced with a portion to-day. 


The article} trembling, read troubling. 
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ERRATUM. 


In the obituary notice last number, page 192, for 





